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“Bury Dignity in Song and Dance, He Urges College Professors.” 
“Plan to Sell Jazz in Bottles Like Ketchup.” 


—Johnstone in the New York World 


——= 


Lord Thomson on Drill, Peace, Studies 


Brigadier General the Right Honorable 
Lord Thomson, P. C., Air Minister of the 
recent Labor Government, looked over the 
shoulders and the heads of other pedes- 
trians for a lull in the Fifth Avenue traf- 
fic, and then negotiated a trim and dignified 
passage. Perhaps his slenderness makes 
him look taller, and helps give him his ap- 
pearance of a diplomat, a charming club- 
man rather than the usual soldier; the 
military man in him appears in a smart and 
graceful carriage, striking in a man not 
longer young. 

Lord Thomson is not a “university man.” 
He graduated from the Royal Military 
Academy of Woolwich, then the world was 
his school: he served twenty-six years in 
the Army, on four continents and through 
five wars, emerging a Brigadier-General. 
His grandfather was a general; his father 
was a general; he is a general disgusted 
with war. 


“T had five very good reasons for want- 
ing peace,” he said: “five wars in which 
I took part. I joined the Labor Party be- 
cause, not in spite, of my being a soldier. 
The Labor Party was for peace; it was the 
only party of peace.” 

I asked him what he thought of college 
pacifists. 

He thought it silly to say years before- 
hand what one would do “if” this and “if” 
that. “When the war comes,” he declared, 
“they will find the situation so complex 
that they will have to decide all over again, 
under the conditions it brings, what they 
will do. You can’t prevent war by guess- 
ing about the future; energy must be con- 
centrated on doing the things now possible 
to prevent it.” Lord Thomson spoke with 
emphasis, and a trace of impatience. 

As for the efforts of the War Depart- 
ment to get students into R. O. T. C. units, 
about which there had been some disturb- 
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LAY ASIDE EXAMS 
TO LOOK AT MOON 


Eclipse Lures Students Many Miles; 
Parties Planned to View 
Phenomenon 


Long Slender Shadow 


They will be seen all about the campus, 
standing wearily on one foot, with heads 
tilted to one side, eyes quinted, peering at 
tne sun through a bit of colored glass. 
They will tell you, if their attention can be 
secured, that it is January 24th and that 
it will be many decades before another 
total eclipse of the sun will be seen. 

On that date, the moon will come between 
the earth and the sun. As the moon moves 
in its orbit the long slender shadow, which 
is cast by it, rushes across the surface of 
the earth from east to west. To anyone 
within the path of this shadow the sun will 
be totally hidden for a few moments. Lucky 
colleges within this path are planning 
eclipse parties while the others are sending 
expeditions to the total eclipse belt. 


Yale Again Wins 


Once more Yale gets the jump on Har- 
vard, this time it is neither Professor 
Baker, nor football; but nature herself has 
taken a hand in favoring Eli by making 
the eclipse total at Yale and only partial 
at Harvard. Harvard, however, is making 
up for this by postponing the mid-year ex- 
aminations so that students need not crane 
their necks to see the eclipse through the 
window of an examination room. 

Eclhpse Eapeditions 

Astronomical parties will be the rage, at 
Middletown, Conn., where a large number 
of eclipse expecitions will meet. The fi- 
nancial value of the eclipse is evidenced 
by the fact tht weather insurance has 
been taken out at this place. 

Harvard was the first American institu- 
tion to send out such a party. It left Bos- 
ton in 1870, by special arrangement with 
the British forces who then held the Maine 
coast. The party was permitted to land 
at Penobscot Bay, although it was forbid- 
den to communicate with the inhabitants. 

The entire student body of Amherst Col- 
lege will migrate to Wallingford, Conn., 
where it will be entertained by the faculty 
and students of Choate School. Ohio Wes- 
leyan students are contemplating “bum- 
ming” trips to Toledo, over a hundred miles 
away. Students at the University of Min- 
nesota are wondering whether it will be 
worth while getting up in time to see the 
eclipse, as it appears at 7:30 in the morn- 
ing. Many Minnesotans will probably 
travel to Bayfield, Wisconsin, over 150 
miles away where a total eclipse will be 
visible. 
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“No Man’s Thinking igs Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


AINT OLAF COLLEGE, Minnesota, 
boasts a philosopher on the staff of 
the student paper, the Manitou Mes- 
senger. He tackles the problem 
of “over-organization” from which colleges 
are suffering in every state West of the 
Atlantic and East of the Pacific, and on 
every U. S. island contained within these 
oceans. His formula is: 
“So long as we need any sort of club, let 
us have it, while it is needed; when it cries 
for support, let it die.” 


VERY dog has his day. If we were 
writing an editorial on sessional 
examinations—and material is not 
lacking—we should entitle it The 

Book-Worm’s Revenge. The gridiron star’s 
historic dash to save his team from the 
brink of defeat is a deed of the past, |and 
the memory of it today, for him, is gall. 
The impassioned young orator of yesterday, 
today sits disconsolate in his chair wonder- 
ing how his oration on the status of Czecho 
Slovakia in the League of Nations, can be 
made to assist him in solving differential 
equations. The devoted student elected 
months back to cater to our gustatorial 
propensities is still flushed with his recent 
victory over grasping middlemen. But who 
cares if he did strike a bargain in aspara- 
gus tips. The market now is bullish on 
substantial intellectual stocks. 

The hustling sub reporter whose duty it 
was to snoop around long after the fresh- 
man’s bedtime hour that no scoops might 
escape his paper, now shuffles along, his 
ferret-like eyes gone dim, his sole desire to 
fall upon the remains of a philosopher's 
mess wherewith to nourish his flagged in- 
tellect. 

But why, you ask, this group of mortals 
eringing as with fear and huddled in the 
far corner of the stage, while on our right 
enters a beaming bespectacled seraphic 
youth basking in the warmth of his own 
glory; the pet of the gods; the subject of 
the adulation of the savants who sit as 
critics. Yon are the poor misguided spirits 
who thought that education consisted not 
solely in book learning; who sought to 
balance their diet with sport, music, 
journalism. Those who lie prostrate are 
those who followed the line of least re- 
sistance with scarcely a thought to studies. 
But there are many, you see, who strived 
to keep a proper balance; and maybe they 
would be found to have succeeded—in the 
light of a broader education—if their work 
was judged in its entirety. But this is not 
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the millenium. Whether or not the ad- 
mixture was correct, will only be decided in 
after life. 

And so, other things being equal, he who 
made academic work his sole concern will 
earry off the honours with comparative 
ease, while his brother experiences a trying 
ordeal. The curtain falls. The morrow’s 
bulletins carry the verdict of the critic. 
The “lead’s” name stands blazoned in 
letters of gold—according to his merit— 
while some of his fellow actors are suffered 
to go on and others are cast aside. It is 
the drama of life true to the minutest 
detail. 


Just as the scholar may have envied the 
other man his popularity, his bonhomie, 
his friendships, his knowledge of life, so 
his turn has come to occupy the pedestal 
while the typical college student berates his 
own injudiciousness in dividing his atten- 
tion so as to embrace a variety of interests. 
To win a coveted Rhodes Scholarship one 
needs: “character, intellectual ability and 
physical vigor;” but for the usual universi- 
ty examination only one of these is neces- 
sary. That is something it is well to keep 
in mind. 

Student organizations were never created 
during the week before examinations, not 
only because the necessary time is lacking 
but because the very suggestion is ana- 
thema to those who have organization work 
to blame for their present dilemma. Man’s 
ingenuity has devised a gyroscope whose 
sensitive action can be relied upon to 
stabilize propelled bodies against the ad- 
verse forces which they encounter. Pope 
said: “The proper study of mankind is 
Man;” but we have yet to invent a mechan- 
ism which will keep us constantly advised 
as to the proper correlation of our activi- 
ties, as well as to automatically adjust them 
to the wishes of our mentors, to the desires 
of our potential employers and to our own 
conception of what we consider should be 
part of our mental and physical equipment 
when we leave college. 

—McGill Daily 


From a musty back room, where second 
hand books and old furniture were sold to 
students, to the largest retail store build- 
ing in Cambridge, Mass., is the history of 
the Harvard University Cooperative Society. 
It was organized in 1882 to aid poor stu- 
dents. It gained a membership of 800 dur- 
ing the first year. Now it has 7000 mem- 
bers and does a million dollar yearly busi- 
ness. It is soon to be housed in a new 
four-story building, built in coformity with 
Harvard campus architecture. 


seed of this vision 2000 years ago for 
did he not say in his famous work, El] 
Kahkim, “Go! And he went. Stay! And 
he remained.” 

Prof. X—True. 
“Tomorrow we 
Nilly.”? 

Prof. Y—And did not the Bard of Avon 
say—“Ambition should be made of stern- 
er bluff.” ? 

Prof. X—Ah yes—the Bard of Avon—that 
macrocosm and microcosm all rolled in 
one. That Gog Magog. 

Prof. Y—He is undoubtedly all that—and 
for all time—and the rest is silence and 
a sowing of wild oats. 

Waitress—Shall I put it all on one check? 

Prof. X 

Prof. Y 


And did not Omar say— 
shall be with Willy 


Two checks, please. 
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WIND-MILL 


DRAMATICA SCIATICA 


Characters 


Prof. X—Aged 40—interested in the Drama 


Prof. Y—Aged 39%—interested in the 
Drama. 


Waitress. 
Scene—The Lavender Flamingo Tea Shop. 
Time—Wednesday, 11.45 P. M. 


Prof. X—You were about to quote Nietz- 
sche, when the waitress... 


Prof. Y—Ah yes—Nietzsche said, “Though 
a day be 24 hours long, it is like a drop 
in the ocean of eternity’—-Now that I 
come to think of it, it may have been the 
Duke of Wellington who said it to Lady 
Wheatsworth, when she complained of the 
brevity of all divine waltzes. 


Prof. X—We may be in doubt as to the 
phrase’s authorship—But about the 
phrase however we are certain. It has 
been uttered and troubles all men with 
its insight and poignancy. 


Prof. Y—That is because the phrase has all 
the elements of drama. Project the emo- 
tional quotient of a day on to a stage— 
split up its problems of being and becom- 
ing, as though they were uncontrolled by 
ponderable wherefores, and what have 
we—We have, my dear colleague, an 
Elizabethan drama, in which sons were 
their own grandfathers and semi-circular 
pronouns were divorced from the Oedipus 
complex. 


Prof. X—Quite true—quite true—How well 
you have understood Plato’s humble yet 
profound phrase—“Make hay while the 
sun shines—for tomorrow may bring 
hardening of the arteries.” 


Prof. Y—Exactly, it is this very paganism 
that would destroy the geographic, I 
might even say the philogenetic back- 
ground of all drama. Did not Shakes- 
peare sense this, in one of his most pro- 
phetic moments, when he cried—“A horse, 
a horse, my Kingdom for a horse?” 


Prof. X—That’s just it. He sensed it only 
too well. And it is for this very reason, 
that present-day dramatists insist on 
plots instead of kingdoms that are not 
seen by mortal eyes, but. are imaged in 
man’s own desire for power and a sense 
of the fitness of things. It is for this 
reason that the modern drama is bank- 
rupt. It is for this reason that modern 
drama practises an unripe austerity in- 
stead of placing itself between the pro- 
tagonist of Aristotle and the amalgam 
of infinite tact. 


Prof. Y—That goes without saying—yet I 
am inclined to question—the propriety or 
relevancy of “infinite tact’ as far as the 
problem drama is concerned. As Ma- 
chiavelli once said—“Tact is the art of 
saying the wrong thing at the right 
time.” I hope you will pardon my seem- 
ing facetiousness. What are tact and 
tactility, if not two emanations of the 
same dramatic matrix without which the 
fruits of the spirit would be but a par- 
alysis of time and function. Kashmiri 
Tachas, the Persian dramatist, held the 
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words, “Philosophy has been the watch- 
word of infidels in every age, and by its 
learned and enchanting sound many un- 
wary youths have been led to reject the only 
sure guide to Heaven.” 

By 1883 the society had gone far, in 
spirit, from the jovial group at the Raleigh 
Tavern. In that year a national constitu- 
tion was drawn up, women were for the 
first time admitted, in co-educational 
schools, and chapters formed in women’s 
colleges. The social aspect had disappeared 
and it had become an honor society for 
both sexes. 

A few of the many noted people who are 
members of Phi Beta Kappa are Daniel 
Webster, John Quincy Adams, Charles E. 
Hughes, Woodrow Wilson and William H. 
Taft. 


Future Plans 


In December, Phi Beta Kappa celebrated 
its 148th anniversary by entering upon a 
campaign to raise a million dollar memorial 
fund for its 150th anniversary’in 1926. The 
fund is to be divided into three parts. The 
sum of $100,000 for a building on the cam- 
pus of William and Mary College. This will 
be of red brick, in a colonial style and will 
contain, besides a replica of the famous 
Apollo Room, an auditorium for the use of 
the college and a dormitory for visiting 
members of the society. 

A smaller sum will be set aside for John 
Marshall, first ‘chief Justice of the United 
States and original member of the organ- 
ization. 

The remainder will go to establish scho- 
larships and fellowships to encourage 
scholarly standards in schools and colleges 
and to stimulate research work. 

Since the society is honorary and mem- 
bers receive admission just before gradua- 
tion they subsequently take little part in its 
affairs. It is now proposed to render it an 
active part in college life. “We hope to 
make the Phi Beta Kappa medals,” says 
Secretary Vorhees, “prizes that the stu- 
dents will eagerly strive for. We are not, 
of course, opposed to athletics and other 
extra-curricular activities, but we wish to 
increase the respect in which scholarship 
is held. 


Philosophy 6 


“To present a method of moralizing 
science, and applying an engineering tech- 
nique to the problems of suppressing the 
misery and promoting the happiness of so- 
ciety,’’ is the purpose of pholosophy 6, a 
new corse in the Dartmouth Curriculum. 
Happiness... is an effect of causes and 

. can be produced only by setting in 
operation the causes adapted to produce it. 
Experience proves that the application of 
causes to the production of effects is ren- 
dered vastly more successful by the sub- 
stitution of technical methods of applica- 
tion and ... there is no reason to believe 
that the effect called happiness is an ex- 
ception to this rule.” 

No prerequisite is necessary for enroll- 
ment in this course, although familiarity 
with the rudimentary principles of logic 
and political science is desirable. 

Mr. James McKaye, brother of Percy 
McKaye, poet and dramatist, is to direct 
the course. 


SOCIAL 


They Are Happy 


University of Michigan—Because Charles 
B. Warren* ’91, has been nominated by 
President Coolidge as Attorney General to 
succeed Harlan F. Stone. 


Amherst College—Because Calvin Cool- 
idge* ’95, is to be President of the United 
States for the next four years, and because 
Harlan F. Stone* ’94, is to succeed Mr. 
Justice Joseph McKenna on the Supreme 
Court bench. 


Harvard University—Because Alanson B. 
Houghton, ’95 is Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James. 


Frank B. Kellogg—Because with but a 
common school education he became U. S. 
Senator from Minnesota, Ambassador to 
England, and is now té succeed Charles E. 
Hughes* to the portfolio of Secretary of 
State. 


Chancellor Lindley of the University of 
Kansas. (See page 5, col. 1). 


The Passing of ‘‘Mem’’ 


The year 1874 was a “Momentous” one 
at Harvard. Everyone talked of the excit- 
ing series of football games with McGill 
University,” the first games of Intercol- 
legiate Rugby played in this country and 
the contest which led indirectly to the pres- 
ent intercollegiate game.” 

But 1874 was also an important year for 
another reason. A new wing had been 
added to the Memorial Hall, to house the 
“commons,” an institution first established 
in 1636 by the Pilgrim Fathers. So even 
in 1874 the “commons” was an old institu- 
tion with which were connected many in- 
teresting legends. In the old days attend- 
ance was compulsory. The food was not 
always of the best, and there were many 
bitter clashes between students and author- 
ity. There were butter rebellions, like the 
one which Sir Frances Bernard put down 
by appearing wrathfully before the student 
body and delivering a speech “destined to 
become lost to the priceless University 
memorabilia.” There were “Bread bat- 
tles . . the devasting custom of ‘bowing 
out’ bestowed on too avid visitors in the 
gallery ... ” From 1825 to 1874 the com- 
mons was not a success, compulsory at- 
tendance having been abandoned. But when 
the Memorial Hall dining room was estab- 
lished it again became an important institu- 
tion in the college. 

The new University Dining Room became 
very popular. Succeeding generations of 
Harvard students left college cherishing 
the memory of “its venerable oil paintings, 
somewhat dimmed by the vapours of hot 
soups and coffee, its stained glass windows 
more impressive, though less frequently 
noted than its stained table cloths .. .” 

But “Mem” has fallen into evil days. In 
the rush and whirl of modern academic life, 
eating is no longer considered one of the 
minor arts. The pleasing, leisurely and 
gregarious commons life has been sup- 
planted by the hurried rush of the “side 
arm banquet” where one only opens the 
mouth to answer the query “tea or coffee?” 


*Members of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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In 1905 the “commons” flourished to such a 
degree that an additional wing was built. 
In 1924 President Lowell announced the 
closing of Memorial Hall, because of lack 
of student patronage, due to the habit of 
“eating around” at cafeterias. 

On Saturday night January 10, reverent 
students filed down the long aisles and 
gathered around the old tables to celebrate, 
with plenty of turkey, the passing of one 
of the oldest Harvard traditions. 


DRAMA 


Glittering Comedy 


The Cherry Lane Players of New York 
could not have fished up a more glittering 
pearl than the one they netted in the waters 
of the Restoration Drama. It required 
courage and a flair for deep-sea diving, for 
they were compelled to lower themselves 
two hundred years deep, before they came 
upon Congreve’s pearl, “The Way of the 
World.”* The figure is apposite. For in 
its original state, is not a pearl hedged in 
by an oyster—Is it not surrounded by 
layers of viscidity and coarse shell? And 
is not “The Way of the World,” a pearl of 
brilliant wit, of glittering comedy, hedged 
in by layers of artificiality and the coarse 
shell of foppishness? Yet to this reviewer, 
the pearl was the thing. Nor did the au- 
dience feel as though they were in a chop- 
house. For them also, flashed the jewelled 
incandescence—an incandescence whose cur- 
rent was so fertile with light that Oscar 
Wilde, almost two hundred years later 
used much of it to kindle the slender 
candles of his own plays that glowed grace- 
fully, but yellowly, in the 90’s. 

The Cherry Lane Players were quick to 
recapture the raillery, the gaiety, the lace 
and ruffles of boudoir intrigue—the gal- 
lantries and wit of the English society folk 
of the early latter part of the 17th Cen- 
tury and the beginning of the 18th. 

The play was first produced in 1700, in 
an age when wit was pursued and cultivated 
strenuously by the beau monde—Dullness 
was important only if some wit could make 
epigrams about it. Otherwise, it was 
shunned like the pox. They dissolved the 
marital knot with the sword of epigram— 
and welded lovers together on the forge of 
paradox. It was an age of gilded surfaces, 
and well-groomed ardors which could be 
made to say Yea or Nay without the be- 
trayal of pain. “The Way of the World,” 
shimmers and dallies with light-o’ loves and 
the tinsel of social graces, as few other 
English comedies of manners. 

In reviving this sparkling comedy from 
the library shelf to the robust action of 
the stage, the Cherry Lane Players deserve 
our lasting gratitude. 

Following are a handful of those who 
have written enthusiastically upon its 
merits, 

Swinburne: “ ‘The Way of the World’ is 
the one play in our language which may 
fairly claim a place beside the mightiest 
work of Moliere.” 

Edmund Gosse declared “The Way of the 
World” to be “the best written, the most 


*The Theatre Arts Monthly for January 
contains among other excellent things, a 
lucid article on “Congreve As a Modernist” 
by Ashley Dukes, the noted English drama 
critic. 

(Continued on page 6, col, 1) 
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LITERARY 


Extra Curricular Pabulum 


What does the undergraduate read? 
From Columbia, Ohio State University, 
Bryn Mawr and Harvard come statistical 
reports on the mental extra-curricular 
pabulum of the college man and woman. 


Columbia University—“Within a few 
hundred feet of the great library which 
shelters a world famous collection of 
800,000 volumes under a tower of masonry,” 
Spectactor discovers that a campus subway 
newsdealer disposes of more than 600 copies 
of each issue of True Story, while he finds 
it unprofitable to keep a single copy of the 
Bookman. While 150 people walk out of a 
certain book store, near the campus, with 
Snappy Stories, Adventure, etc. but 75 
purchase “intellectual” magazines It is in- 
teresting to note that among the latter 
class the “American Mercury” rank first, 
two times ahead of publications similar to 
the Dial; and the Atlantic Monthly comes 
second. 


Ohio State University—Among the maga- 
zines: the lightest and shortest stories are 
most popular with students. Movie maga- 
zines, humorous publications, and fashion 
papers have good sale. Among the books: 
readers of Gene Stratton Porter, Rex 
Beach and Zane Grey are dwindling. Stu- 
dents are now asking for Percy Marks, 
author of The Plastic Age, and Homer 
Croy’s West of the Water Tower. Two 
booksellers report that two thirds of the 
mystery stories sold are bought by pro- 
fessors. 

Bryn Mawr—KEditors of College News 
once set about gathering statistics on what 
the college girls read. The results show an 
extraordinary catholicity of taste. One 
library consisted simply of Plato, Jurgen 
and Corelli. Another, arranged according 
to size brought The Decline of the Roman 
Empire, Ulysses (Joyce’s, not Homer’s) 
and the Bible into friendly proximity. Ed- 
itors conclude, “ ... that the literary taste 
of contemporary scholars may be casual but 
it has never been more versatile.” 

Harvard—Ewen MacIntyre Jr., Proprie- 
tor of the Community Bookshop, reports a 
great interest in the “modern sophisticates, 
Mencken, Nathan, Van Vechten, Machen, 
Dreiser and others.” Biographies, “out 
lines” of everything under the sun, and 
books written by undergraduates and men 
recently out of college, also are in great 
demand. 

Concludes Mr. MacIntyre, “what does the 
undergraduate read? He reads everything 
and anything, but he burns midnight maz- 
da, tears his clothes, his hair and his dic- 
tionary while deeply immersed in the subtle 
fascination of The Cross Word Puzzle 
Book. 


Friends of Mexico 


“Buy your old text books. 
paid,” say the signs. 

“Rather than give them to that swindling 
rascal,” thinks the passer-by, “I’d send 
them to Mexico first.” 

“Catch me selling anything to that 
swindling rascal for ten cents or ten dol- 
lars,” mutters the previously mulcted so- 
phomore to the side-walk, “I’d send them 
to Mexico first.” 

Well, and so he can, 

A package containing that History, 
Economics, History of Jurisprudence, or 


Best prices 


whatever else, shipped to “The Library for 
Mexico, 11 Broadway, New York City,” will 
go, through The Friends of Mexico Com- 
mittee, to voracious readers, who again 
will try to find if there is magic in them. 
Over the door of the library in Mexico City 
will be the name Lincoln. 

As he pictures the scene, the unmulcted 
Sophomore can thump his chest with pride 
at having furthered International Friend- 
ship. 


To Booklovers 


This is written to the student whose 
growing library of good books is one of his 
greatest delights. We have found a way 
for him to increase this library by adding 
those books which he likes the best of all. 
To those who will send us a review and 
criticism of their favorite books whether 
published last month or centuries ago, if 
this review is accepted in The New Student, 
we shall send a copy of the book reviewed, 
in a good edition. Articles can deal with 
a book, an author, or a period; in the latter 
two cases the writer should state which 
book of the author or time he would like 
to have. 


MUSICAL 


A Young Army 


Children, children, children. From the 
home of the nobleman and of the peasant, 
from city and countryside, they flocked in 
great numbers, always going in the same 
direction—toward the sea. There they 
gathered, a young army, so many in fact 
that they had to embark in seven ships. 
But before they reached the Holy Lands, a 
storm arose and two of the vessels perished 
“and to those who asked of such children as 
were saved the reason of their journey, 
those replied, ‘we do not know.’” So runs 
in part the story of The Children’s Crusade. 

In the huge Memorial Stadium, at the 
University of Minnesota, May 22, The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade will be reproduced in the 
largest musical production of its kind ever 
attempted in the northwest. The Univer- 
sity Chorus, the entire Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which has a personell of 
85 members, the Rhys-Herbert Chorus, 
which is the principal male chorus in Min- 
neapolis, and several hundred school chil- 
dren from schools in the city will take part. 

The University Chorus has already begun 
rehearsals for the event. One credit toward 


degree is to be given to all seniors partici- 


pating in the production. 


Visibly Affected 


“A little green island amid the ocean’s 
blue, where white houses flash in the 
dazzling tropical sun.” A _ peculiar light 
gleams in the eyes of the member of either 
of the Princeton Musical Clubs, as he re- 
counts, for the fiftieth time, the story of 
the Christmas holiday trip to the Bermudas. 

“The quay was black with people as the 
ship swung into Hamilton (Bermuda) with 
the accompaniment of music by the Banjo 
Club and Princeton songs by the Glee Club. 
Distance lends enchantment—there was 
considerable applause.” 


On the second night at the Opera House, 
the Clubs were honored by the presence of 


His Excellency, Sir John Asser, Governor 
of Bermuda. “After the cheer for Ber- 
muda, a locomotive was given for ‘Asser.’ 
Sir John was_visibly affected; he was not 
accustomed to the American college method 
of voicing approval.” Lady Asser, how- 
ever, countered by inviting the clubs to tea 
at the Government House, Christmas 
evening. 

The local newspaper showered praise 
without stint, immense quantities of food 
were consumed, there are vague rumors of 
a nocturnal bathing party 4 la nature, some 
talk is heard of changing citizenship, and 
certain Princetonians are still rhapsodizing. 


CLASS-ROOMS 


Phi Beta Kappa 
Born in a Tavern 


When a group of jolly good fellows 
wished to get together, at the William and 
Mary College, Virginia, in the days of the 
Revolution, they always made for the Ra- 
leigh Tavern. And it was in the famous 
Apollo Room of this Tavern that five young 
rebels, John Heath, Thomas Smith, Richard 
Booker, Armistead Smith and John Jones 
met December 15, 1776, and conceived the 
“happy spirit and resolution” of forming 
a philosophical society. They chose for 
their name Phi Beta Kappa. They invented 
a secret “grip,” swore an “oath of fidelity,” 
thus vesting their organization with the 
proper glamor and mystery. 

John Marshall, Richard Bland Lee, and 
many other important citizens of the young 
Republic were charter members of the so- 
ciety. 

Although chiefly interested in debating, 
the organization had its lighter moments 
as the following entry under April 19, 
1779, shows: 


“Mr. Bowdoin being about to depart for 
Europe, requested the company of the So- 
ciety at the Raleigh, where he gave them 
a very elegant entertainment. After many 
toasts suitable to the occasion, the evening 
was spent by the members in a manner 
which indicated the highest esteem for their 
departing friend, mixed with a sorrow for 
his intended absence, and joy for his future 
prospect in life.” 

Three years after the forming of the so- 
ciety, one Elisha Parmle, a New Englander, 
visited the college. He then returned to 
Harvard with a charter to organize a 
chapter at Harvard, another at Yale. It 
was lucky that he did so, for soon after- 
ward the British marched down to York- 
town and both college and fraternity were 
forced to flee. The papers of the organ- 
ization were turned over to the “college 
steward . . . in the sure and certain hope 
that the fraternity will some day rise to 
life everlasting and glory immortal.” 


While the parent society became inactive 
the offspring were undergoing growth and 
change. In 1810 there was a wave of fa- 
naticism against the Freemasons. This 
worked on the Harvard chapter and it 
broke its solemn pledges and “expose?” all 
the secrets of the order. Edward Everett, 
so the record runs, “touchingly set forth 
that the students of Havard had such con- 
scientious scruples as to keep them from 
taking the oath of secrecy and the society 
life was thus endangered.” Avery Allen 
published a “Key to the Phi Beta Kappa” 
in his “Treatise on Masonry” and criticized 
the motto of the society in the following 
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PRESIDENTS 


More than 200 college and university 
presidents and deans gathered at the Hotel 
Morrison in Chicago, for the Annual Con- 
vention of the Association of American 
Colleges, January 8-10. 

Said Dr. James H. Kirkland, Chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University, in his presidential 
address: 

“We must find a new appeal. If the 
social sciences are to continue as the center 
of our curriculum, they must apply in some 
way the lessons taught in our daily life. 


“Economics should encourage economy. 
Ethics should result in more honorable 
and unselfish conduct. Political science 
should teach a better social control in col- 
leges as well as in cities. Philosophy and 
sociology should find some application of 
their teachings to the individual life and 
the improvement of social groups.” 


A feature of the conference was a debate 
on the Sterling Bill providing for a De- 
partment of Education with a Secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet and federal ap- 
propriation for education. 


Said Dr. John H. McCracken, president 
of LaFayette College, Easton, Pa.: 


“One cannot near debates in congress,” 
he declared, “describing the nefarious pro- 
fessors of chemistry who are alleged to 
import test tubes duty free at 2 cents a 
piece and sell them at 10 cents, and use 
this difference for their own purposes, 
without realizing that some senators regard 
university professors as a sort of 5 and 10 
cent variety of crooks—too weak to be 
feared and too mean to be trusted. 


“Nor could one talk with the late Presi- 
dent Harding,’ went on Dr. McCracken, 
“about a department of education without 
feeling that to his mind a teacher was a 
‘sort of superior domestic servant, worthy 
of the same recognition a prosperous 
farmer accords to the teacher of the county 
school who boards around from family to 
family.’ 

“One cannot see the present bureau of 
education ignored in matters of federal 
education,” continued the speaker, “as it 
was in the recent immigration bill, which 
gave to the secretary of labor, not the 
commissioner of education, the right to de- 
cide whether this or that college is a suit- 
able institution for an alien to attend, 
without feeling that the million free teach- 
ers must demand voice in the nation com- 
mensurate with the sacredness and dignity 
of their calling. Otherwise they are not 
worthy to be free citizens of a free re- 
public.” 


Kansas Quiet Again 


When ex-Governor Jonathan Davis of 
Kansas dismissed Chancellor Lindley of the 
State University during the recent vaca- 
tion, there arose storms of protest (See 
New Student, January 10). Faculty, 
alumni, students, Democrats, Republicans, 
all joined in voicing their disapproval of 
the act. Three thousand students signed 
a petition asking the reinstatement of the 
Chancellor by Governor Paulen who took 
office January 12th. 


On the afternoon of January 13th, Gov- 
ernor Paulen called the Board of Educa- 
tion to his office, conferred with them. At 
the conclusion of the conference, the Board 
announced that it had rescinded its action 
of December 27th, and reinstated the 
Chancellor. 


Page Five 


Burglars and Men 


Kthical Burglar 


President Morgan of Antioch College re- 
ceived from a philosophic Burglar an ex- 
planation of his guiding motives, because 
President Morgan had previously written 
the Christian Science Monitor that “no man 
steals . . . without first developing a phi- 
losophy . . . to keep his own self-respect.” 


Portions of the letter follow: 


For obvious reasons, I am unable to come and 
speals, with you personally ... 

The science of burglary is as old as time itself; 
the sun stole glances at the moon even before the 
first trilobite winked at its mate, but the modern 
science of burglary had its beginning with civili- 
zation, 

I can well conceive my brethern of the ancient 
stone age gently rolling a half-ton boulder over a 
cliff on one of their miserly pals and relieving him 
of his fur overcoat that they might trade it to the 
nearby arrow maker for a saw point, and he in turn 
finding business rather brisk just doubled the price 
of arrows because he could get it, until one day 
the neighbors found him on the floor of his cave 
trying to recover from the effects of a calcium 
anesthetic administered just behind the right ear, 
and his stock of flints all gone and nothing left of 
the fur overcoat but the mothballs. 

According to the Christian Scriptures, Moses was 
the first real burglar when he took his gang of 
highbinders into the land of Canaan and induced 
Caleb and his pal to steal the fruit of the vine- 
yard—this in turn produced the desire to possess 
the land that grew the fruit, and all at the express 
command of Jehovah. 

Our entire legal and religious system are perfected 
for the especial benefit of the legitimate burglars, 
the fellows that take no chances . . . (Details are 
given concerning high and low priests, legal and 
medical quacks, religious war grafters, steel trusts 
—Ed.) . I am Bolshevistic and play the other 
end of the game. Please bear in mind that the 
dollars I steal trust in the same God as those stolen 
by the legalized thieves and will purchase the same 
“absolve me” for me in church or in court with 
equal facility if I have enough of them... 

Every dollar that I get has been stolen many 
times and will be again. Should I suddenly find 
myself a guest of the Ohio Penitentiary, I will be 
in the service of a warden who is now under indict- 
ment for the embezzlement of its funds, and prob- 
ably I will feel right at home . . . It is the easiest 
thing in the world to steal from the fellow that 
steals, and I confine my efforts to members of this 
tribe . . . Please remember that there are a great 
many people that get paid for locating me and I 
would rather you would not undermine them in 
any way .. e 

(Parts which have been omitted are in the same 
strain but stronger). 


Comment 


To hell with him! Nothing in the letter 
but is inverted, thin-blooded, thread-bare 
and utilitarian. Burglar thinks there is 
virtue in turning the Philosophy of Busi- 
ness upside down. Cackard, squirtard, 
squid! He’s as big liar a any fat-paunched 
Realtor who prattles about’ Service while 
his tenants shiver, and no more interesting 
in his exposition of well-known truths. For 
contrast, for relief from well-worn Cant, 
consider some real scoundrels: 


@ With Jacob, a more imaginative rascal, 
more poetic in his alliances with Jehovah, 
swindling and hornswoggling was a less 
rationalized art, a more emancipated game. 
He outwits Laban (Genesis 30:25 to 31:55) 
with naive shrewdness; humbly offers to 
take as his share only the speckled and 
ring-streaked flock; and then by methods 
wondrous to consider (poetically foretelling 
certain theories of acquired characteristics) 
causes the best of Laban’s flocks to bear 
the speckled young that are fo be his share; 
Jehovah appears to him in dreams; Jeho- 
vah intimidates Laban when the latter 
gives him chase, he having desided to leave; 
his capable wife Rachel, not quite certain 


of protection, steals (for greater certitude) 
the household gods, and sits on them. 
Finally, meeting, eyeing each other with 
mutual respect as two good scoundrels, 
Laban’s respect the greater of the two, they 
strike a final bargain and erect a monu- 
ment to call it quits—but not without su- 
spicion; and so it is that Laban pronounces 
the first time the now famous Sunday 
School invocation, “Jehovah watch between 
me and thee while we are absent one from 
the other.” 

This same wight Jacob it is whom we see, 
on the same night, sweating, laboring, in 
terror and anguish wrestling with an op- 
ponent of unheard-of strength, through 
hour after hour till dawn of day. At 
dawn, his adversary with one touch on the 
hollow of the thigh cripples him, and then 
demands that the bout shall have an end. 
Jacob, clinging with his last ounce of 
strength, will not let go till he has secured 
his blessing. Jacob, sneak, here gets the 
name of Israel: The Face of God. 

For he has prevailed against men, and 
faced God profoundly. And here he gets 
recognition beyond the miserly accounting 
of Justice, of Ethics, of ‘Society’; all these 
fade away before a man. 


@_ Or consider again Villon, the University 
ballade-singer, thief, blackguard, hot-tem- 
pered lover, whose salty, stinging, acid cut 
and curdled all the pretty little monks and 
friars, abbotts and lords, fools, grand ladies, 
rich men, and all other milky pretenses, 
yes: but who with all of that scooped up 
from gutters, hovels, from the very gallows 


to which he was condemned, a vigorous 
magnificence, a grandeur, a hot deep- 
searching pathos, a religious faith that 


sweep all before them, and leave the reader 
as unimportant and naked as his most 
humble whore. Thus this burglar put to 
shame all the poets of his day, beggared 
all their pretty verses, vivified French, and 
glorified man. 


Realization 


Another picture, of ethical but not in- 
sincere robbers, sixty of them, all college 
students, assembled on a cold night in a 
warm room at Hartsdale* to discuss them- 


selves. They report as follows: 
Certain students claimed that colleges, like all 
other institutions. were being ultimately supported 


by the wage-earner. 


Others objected that this was nonsense, and that 
capitalists, intellectuals and even poor boobs sup- 
ported our institution. But they admitted that the 
wage-earner didn’t get a fair return for what he 
put into education; that, moreover, he was more or 
less coerced into giving, as what should have been 
his to do with as he liked was never given him at all. 


The wage-earner is barely able to live, receives 
none of the benefits of higher education and yet 
he contributes something, a great deal in fact, to- 
wards its support. 


Not only does he not receive any benefits from 
it, but education is actually used as a weapon against 
him. It is used to preserve the present order of 
society and the control of the present interests, and 
to prevent the worker from coming into his heritage. 
In other words, the worker is perpetually ‘coerced 
to build the walls that imprison him, to sharpen the 
sword that lops off his limbs and prevents his de- 
velopment,” etc., with many striking rhetorical 
similes. 


Whereupon was raised the startling question, “Is 
it honest to remain at college, living off the worker, 
taking what we have no right to—and we admit 
we have no right to it because we all believe we 
should repay it. Ought we not to leave college at 
once?’ 


*At a conference of students from 28 colleges under 
the auspices of The National Student Forum, Christ- 
mas vacation, 1922, 


Page Six 
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dazzling, the most intellectually accom- 
plished of all English comedies, perhaps of 
all the comedies of the world.” 

Wm. M. Thackeray exclaims: “What a 
conquering air there is about these! What 
an irresistible Mr. Congreve it is! Sinner! 
Of course he will be a sinner, the delight- 
ful rascal! Win her? Of course he will win 
her, the victorious rogue! With such grace, 
with such a fashion, with such a splendid 
embroidered suit, passing a fair jewelled 
hand through his dishevelled periwig and 
delivering a killing ogle along with his 
scented billet.” Dike 


JOURNALISTS 


Rumor Nailed 


For a month there has been echoing 
through college and city papers a false 
alarm, based on misprision, exaggeration, 
injudicious negligence of the press; the 
alarm has to do with wild opinions pre- 
sumed to be held by undergraduates about 
some respected institutions. 

At Wesleyan College (Conn.), was held 
an Intercollegiate Parley on College Life, 
at which several speakers spoke nobly, and 
at which, in particular, was conducted a 
lively Round Table: -and that Round Table 
caused the trouble. 

It was led by Harold Cowley, Dartmouth 
23, last year’s editor of the Dartmouth, 
and more especially one of the active mem- 
bers of President Hopkins’ Undergraduate 
Committee (New Student, first fall num- 
ber). Cowley is tall, good to look at, curley- 
black-haired, a man of social graces, and 
practical in the conduct of affairs. 

They were talking about the Dartmouth 
Report. They were in a comfortable frat 
house; the inner man was happy; it was 
Saturday evening preceding the long Sun- 
day morning sleep: in short, all was favor- 
able for the lighter touch of humor, for 
repartee among friends. And so it came, 
that the Argus, itself stirred into light- 
heartedness, reported a few passages like 
the following: 

“For the typical faculty, the speaker had 
no honeyed words. ‘Our professors,’ said 
he, ‘stand on. platforms like little gods. and 
speak in pale blue voices; then when blue 
book time comes, we regurgitate ... ” 

Or, again, “ ‘From forty to sixty percent 
of college students are ‘morons’,* that is, 
they are mentally unable to do the 
work . pene) 

On Phi-Beta-Kappadom a statement was 
reported to the effect that “It’s all pure 
memory work, parrot education;” of honor 
student maidens in a certain college, wist- 
fully it was remarked that despite the time 
gained by them for social activities through 
not having to attend regular classes, they 
were “permitted to traverse the campus un- 
accompanied by male admirers.” 

These and many more, answered from the 
other side, sandwiched between serious re- 
commendations parallel to those of the 
Dartmouth Report and bantering replies 
from Professor Wriston, went to make up 
a readable and snappy feature article. 

And as such it appeared before the eyes 
of a writer for Mr. Munsey’s fat-type 
paper, the New York Herald Tribune. Gone 
from the picture was the background of 
pipe-smoke, of the humanizing effects of ‘a 
good supper, of the interchange of badinage 
among friends; before this reader floated 
eS Se ee 


*Of Jargon, not Science. 
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tantalizingly the mental image of Young 
Men in a Hurry, young radicals, indicting 
the college, and in zippy language, too. A 
good dig here, one that would get a kick. 
In it went, in his own verbiage, for the 
readers of Mr. Munsey’s paper. The high 
spots rose. The grey values sank almost 
out of sight. 

One Professor Charles Gray Shaw, New 
York University, recent muser on ‘abbre- 
viated breeches’ (New Student, Nov. 29), 
glimpsed the report, glued his eyes upon 
it. He wrote to the papers, in effect: that 
students were not so dumb; that they were 
more inquisitive than teachers; that the 
student of today inclines to the unemotional 
attitude of Leopold and Loeb; that Phi 
Beta Kappa is as useless as its watch key. 

Others now buried noses into other pa- 
pers, magazines, organs: for the story was 
spreading. High spots glowed a ruddier 
red. Greyer patches disappeared com- 
pletely. 

Finally came the protests. Someone 
asked this paper in the name of accuracy 
to investigate. It was done. 

Deflation 

A very human letter was received from 
the original reporter for the Argus, one 
which illustrates the problems of the col- 
lege reporter everywhere: that furtive 
being, whose accuracy is dismissed with 
that ever-so-slight shrug by the Profes- 
sorial Advancer of Science; whose efforts 
to be fair result in comments by his fellow- 
students about ‘dull stuff’; whose efforts 
to be lively cause alarm. 

“Please remember,” wrote he, “that 
where the repartee sounds heated or hasty, 
the comments are made in friendly spirit 
and jest... 

“Cowley wanted students to find in the 
curriculum romance, adventure, imagina- 
tion, believing that would remedy the pres- 
ent overemphasis on outside activities . . 

“  ., might say that although the article 
was quoted widely (including accidental 
mistakes) yours is the only publication, so 
far as I know, to verify the report.” 

Yes, and this paper shudders at the pros- 
pect of misunderstandings which this ar- 
ticle itself will raise, despite its efforts to 
be accurate and fair. The furtive college 
heeler has a job more difficult than Mr. 
Dryasdust who copies endless facts on end- 
less strips of paper. Dryasdust can enter 
conversations word for word; Heeler must 
in his few inches catch their background, 
atmosphere, nuances, implications: all de- 
stroyed by literal transcription. He must 
work by intuition, imagination, suggestion, 
by all Apollo’s gifts, to achieve the scien- 
tist’s result of accuracy. Isn’t it funny? 
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SEND THEM INTO TRENCHES 
IF YOU WANT PACIFISTS 
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ance in the Spring, because the units were 
accused of promoting militarism: did he 
think the opposition was justified? 


“It is not my business to review the acts 
of other governments in such matters. In 
fact, I have never heard of any such move- 
ment on the part of the United States; 
if it had been important, in my position I 
should have known of it, . . 

“A bit of drill never hurt any man. It’s 
good for his health, his carriage. In my 
experience drill has never made a militarist 
out of any man; quite the contrary. 


“If you want to produce real, deep-feel- 
ing, fast-dyed pacifists out of men, send 
them to the ‘trenches.’ 

“Yes, I have some German friends,” I 
ventured, “who saw four years of it. 
They’re the most thorough pacifists I 
know.” 


“And practical men, too!” retorted the 
Lord, with vast approval for them, and 
equally vast disapproval for hazy theorists. 


For theorists are his aversion and dread. 
He hates to give advice; but it was pos- 
sible to draw from him relative to college 
men and training things which he obvi- 
ously has felt deeply. “Above all things, 
avoid airy theories that have no connec- 
tion whatever with living, and forget the 
phrases as fast as you can. 


“If you want to find out about anything, 
live with it. I spent six months in the 
slums once, when I was fighting for a tene- 
ment constituency, and it wasn’t a dull life, 
either; on the contrary, those six months 
were as interesting as any time in my life.” 


Fine, thought I; now he is also going to 
say that students should concern them- 
selves in school with looking around a bit, 
spending time with different groups of so- 
ciety, to find out their ‘point of view.’ 
But no: 


“ I’m afraid that what advice I have to 
give is dry as dust. Let students apply 
themselves to the job at hand, and make 
respectable citizens of themselves. Then 
they can have some influence.” 


By this time the more than obliging Gen- 
eral was under the razor of the hotel bar- 
ber; he complimented the barber and the 
razor ingenuously. He is a very human 
fellow, this soldier of four continents who 
out of disgust turned against war, after 
twenty-six years of soldiery entered an en- 
tirely new field as a political candidate, 
took one handsome defeat with enjoyment 
as a “unique experience,” lived in the slums 
without “slumming,” took a ministry of the 
Air in his campaign for peace. I wished 
him a ‘good time’ in the colleges he might 
visit. He smiled happily. He expected it. 


Note: Other soldiers and sailors who have joined 
the British Labor Party so they could work actively 
for peace, are: General Crozier, Col. the Right Hon. 
Josiah C. Wedgewood, M. P., P. C., Major Atlee, 
Captain Basil Hall, R. N., Major Leaghammon, and 
many others. 

Prominent soldiers on the continent actively en- 
gaged in peace propaganda: General Schoenaich, 
Germany, who made the overwhelming drive on the 
Roumanian front; General Daimler, Germany; Gen- 
eral Serrail, French commander of the Saloniki front, 
and a number of others. 


American soldiers similarly engaged do not easily 
come to mind. The one we can think of right off 
is the much-attacked Major Paxton Hibben, whose 
commission is threatened because of his views. 


The army and navy club to which General Thom- 
son belongs admitted the entire former Labor Cabinet 
to honorary membership, enabling Premier Mac- 
Donald, jailed during the war as a pacifist, to use 
their convenient quarters extensively. 


